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Attention, Subscribers ! 


This is not a regular issue of THE SIL- 
ENT WORKER. Circumstances over 
which we have no control has made it 
impossible for us to get out our regular 
forty-eight page issue for October. 


All subscriptions which were to expire 
with the July number will be extended 


two months. All renewals and new 
subscriptions starting with this month 
will be extended one month. For par- 


ticulars see editorial page. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We wish to apologize to our numerous readers 
for the few pages which we send out this month. 

Although our equipment was moved into our 
new quarters last June and much work had been 
done during July and August in restoring order 
out of chaos, the testing and adjusting of our ma- 
chines could not be done until September, on ac- 
count of delays in getting gas and electrical con- 
nections, «as well as shelving for paper stock and 
other supplies. 

We are confident that we shall be able to supply 
our readers with the usual amount of reading mat- 
ter with the November issue. Subscribers will get 
their money’s worth by an extension of their sub- 
scriptions. In the meantime we ask for the in- 
dulgence of our réaders. 

All contributions by our regular correspondents 
as well as other interesting matter will appear in 
the November issue, which will be profusely illus- 
trated. This will include convention matter. We 
are gradually getting our engraving department in 
shape for operation. 


FOR THOSE WHO SHAVE 


Most of our readers who are of the sterner sex 
and are in the habit of shaving themselves will be 
glad to know of the Darwin Patent Cobalt High 
Speed Steel Safety Razor Blades. We have per- 
sonally tried out a couple of blades and find that 
they give a better cutting edge and last longer 
‘than the ordinary blades. ‘These blades are manu- 
factured in England by the Fitzwilliam Works at 
Sheffield, and will soon be extensively advertised 
mn this country. Ask your dealer for a “Darwin” 
and see for yourself what shaving comfort these 
blades will give you. 


MRS. EMMA T. WOOD 


Those of our many readers who have followed 
the persistent attempts of Mrs. Emma T. Wood, of 
Topeka, Kansas, to have the Manual Alphabet re- 
stored to its rightful place in School text books, 
will regret to learn of her death on the zgoth of June 
last, aged 81. 
other page. 

In every sense of the word the deceased was a 
true friend of the deaf. For the last two years she 
believed that the hearing public should become 
acquainted with the manual alphabet. So strongly 
was she obsessed with the idea that she worked 
early and late to have it put through. She talked 
about it to school children; she made public ad- 
dresses; she had a law framed, went to the Gov- 
ernor, appeared before the Committee on Bills and 
urged with all the strength at her command to 
have it put through. Failing in this she appeared 
before the Text Book Commission, but was turned 
down. As a last resort she prepared for publica- 
tion a book on this subject and had planned to have 
the matter taken up by the Federal government. 
The copy for this book was completed just before 
her death and its publication and the continuance 
of her work will be carried out by the Reverend 
Silbertson, who conducts a Sunday School Class 
for the Deaf in Topeka, and also by the members 
of her club. 

It is believed that Mrs. Wood’s death was has- 
tened by overworking herself in the interests of 
the deaf. Her last words, according to her brother, 
a prominent business man in Paris, France, who 
hastened to her sick bed, was: “My work for the 
deaf will be accomplished.” And to this the Deaf 
everywhere will say Amen. 


For particulars see account on an- 


REV. DR. CLOUD IMPROVING 


For a year Rev. Dr. J. H. Cloud has been a sick 
man. Last March he contracted the “Flu,” which 
in addition to his weakened condition had aggra- 
vated his sickness to such a degree that his numer- 
ous friends became alarmed over his recovery. 

The N. A. D. Convention met in Washington 
last August for the first time in twelve years with- 
out his presence. It is needless to say that Dr. 
Cloud was missed at the conference because of the 
interest and constructive work he always puts into. 
these meetings. 
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Mrs. Emma T. Wood Dead 


RS. EMMA T. WOOD, 81, prominent 
# club woman and for many years a resident 
EF of Topeka, died Tuesday afternoon June 29, 
She was the 


_at her home, 311 Clay Street. 
wife of J. G. Wood, pioneer lawyer of 


Mrs. Wood was born on a farm near Ruggles in Ash- 
land county, Ohio, and a few years later was taken to a 
farm in Rochester township, Lorsin county, Ohio, by her 
father. 


Kept Postep on War Events. 
During the Civil War she read the Cincinnati and 


Cleveland dailies to the neighbors around her father’s 
hearthstone. The Neighbors were extremely grateful for 


EMMA T. WOOD 


this, since they themselves could not read, and it was thru 
the kindness of Mrs. Wood that they were kept posted 
on the progress of the Union forces in the war. 

Numerous times, when conditions looked bad for the 
North, she would brighten the low-ebbing spirits by read- 
ing of Abraham Lircoln to the little group huddled 
about her. She did her bit in winning the Civil War 
by knitting socks and scraping lint daily. 

She found time from her war duties to attend district 
schools and Oberlin college. During her girlhood she 
taught school at Pierdeton, Ind. Ex-Vice President 
Thomas Marshall, who served with Woodrow Wilson, 
was a student in Mrs. Wood’s classes. Many years later 
he wrote to her that it was largely due to the early train- 
ing he had received from her that his college career was 
one of progress and, subsequently, his life a successful 
one. 

Came To Torexa 1n 1869 


In 1869 Mr. and Mrs. Wood migrated west, settling 
in Topeka. With her excellent education it was not dif- 
ficult for Mrs. Wood to find employment with a news- 
paper, the Daily Commonwealth. It is in the. capacity 
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of reporter for the early newspaper that she reported the 
events of the revival meeting held by the Rev. Mr. Ham- 
mond. Inspired by the thoughts she gained from these 
meetings she issued a little brochure of the complete 
series of revival gatherings. This she named “Spring 
Showers,” and the booklet proved immensely popular 
with those who had been in attendance at the meetings. 

She became invaluable to the Commonwealth for her 
work in the local department and, as a reward for her in- 
dustry, was made city editor. 

In 1873 J. G. Wood became city editor of the Si. 
Joseph Hera'd at St. Joseph, Mo., and Mrs. Wood 
moved there to be with her husband. She did not forget 
her work as a writer there, but continued to contribute 
to the dailies of that time. It was while Mrs. Wood 
resided in St. Joseph that she became acquainted with 
Eugene Field, the poet. Field predicted a brilliant fu- 
ture for her as a writer. 


Wipety Known As AuTHOR 


Emma ‘Tanner Wood was the author of two other 
books in addition to her brochure, “Spring Flowers.” 
The first, ‘Under the Bird’s Nest,’’ was a thoro treatise 
on hypnotism and the work shows that the author must 
have spent hour, in exhaustive research in gaining the in- 
timate knowledge she had cf her subject. In this book 
Mrs. Wood has analyzed hypnotism and proven that its 
evil effect upon the young is such that its practice should 
not be allowed. ‘Thru the tireless efforts of Mrs. Wood, 
legislation was enacted that prohibits the use of persons 
under twenty-one years for hypnotic experiments. 

“Too Fit for the Unfit,” the second book, drew com- 
ment from an eminent superintendent of schools to the 
effect that, “You have solved the problem of treating de- 
fective children.” 

Mrs. Wood was instrumental in having the law ef- 
fected in the legislature that provides that counties shall 
furnish cloti..ag and transportation to the indigent deaf- 
mutes being schooled at the institute for the deaf-mutes 
at Olathe. 

For some time prior to her death she had been advo- 
cating the enactment of a law that would require the 
children in the public schools thruout Kansas to learn the 
manual alphabet for communication with deaf-mutes. 
This enterprise has been strongly endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf. All deaf-mutes applaud 
the measure vigorously. 


ProvipED FOR THE NEEDY 


It has been said of Mrs. Wood that she never turned 
a person in want from her door and that she was tireless 
in her efforts to provide for the needy. Kindly manners 
and true hospitality were sterling qualities in the life of 
Mrs. Wood. 

She was a member of the First Congregational church, 
the Audubon society, the Author’s club and the Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. Mrs. Wood was 
also a member of the Woman’s club. 

Besides her husband she is survived by two sons, How- 
ard K. Wood, the oldest, of Paris, France, and Thomas 
C. Wood, of Chicago, Ill.; and one niece, Mrs. F. H. 
Egeleston, of Laramine, Wyo., and a number of nephews 
and other nieces of Cleveland and Kent, O. 

Funeral services were held Thursday afternoon at 
4 o'clock from the First Congregational church, in charge 
of Dr. A. E. Gregory. Burial was in Topeka cemetery. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
De l’Epee Memorial Statue Committee 
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SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Treasurer. 
18 West 107th St., 
New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED 
_ Dressmaking Instructor. Formerly in business for self 
in New York: throughly qualified in every respect, good 
sneaker and lip-reader. Also plain sewing for small girls. 


For reference as to my ability and character, write to Dr. 


Harris Taylor, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City, or 
address to Miss Lena G. StolcfH, 234 Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, It was through the invitation of Superin- 
tendent Thos S$. McAloney and the courtesy of the 
Honorable Board of Trustees of the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind that the Colorado Association of the 
Deaf was enabled to meet here in Convention, be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of the C. A. D. be extended 
to Superintendent McAloney and the Honorable Board 
of Trustees for the courtesy extended to the C. A. D. also 
further be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of the C. A. D. be extend- 
ed to Mr. Asa T. Jones, Superintendent McAloney and 
all others connected with the school who have in anyway 
contributed to the success of the Convention, also to Ex- 
‘Gov. Shoup and Major Hungerford also the thanks of the 
members to Mr. Jones for the entertainment following 
the banquet. 


Wuereas, Mr. McAloney and his efficient corps of 
officials are striving to help the deaf and improve condi- 
tions for them, and have shown thru their administration 
of the school that they have our best interests at heart, be 
1t 


Resolved, That the C. A. D. extend its congratula- 
tions to Mr. McAloney and his efficient corps of officials, 
and also that the C. A. D. approves of the present ad- 
ministration of the School, and wishes them continued 
success in the work. Further be it 


Resolved, That the C. A. D. extend to the Local Com- 
mittee, Mr. George W. Veditz, Miss Sadie Young, 
Vernon Herzberger, Miss Bonita Mawhiney, Grant 
Petrie, and Michael D’Andrea, to Mr. Alfred L. Brown 
for interpreting to Miss Griffin for the excellent cuisine, 
the thanks of the members. 


Wuereas, As Colorado is honored by having the 
next Triennial Convention of the N. F. S. D. in Denver 
in 1927, be it 


Resolved, That the C. A. D. will do all in its power to 
make that Convention a success, and urges all its mem- 
bers to extend their aid to Denver Division No. 64 in 
this great undertaking; also be it further 


Resolved, That the C. A. D. donate the sum of $50) 99 
to The Denver Division Ne. 64 Convention Fund. 


Resolved, That the C. A. D. approves it and urges all 
who-can to join it now. 


Wuereas, As George W. Veditz has done much for 
the deaf of Colorado, be it 


Resolved, That the C. A. D. extend thanks to him. 

* Also, That the thanks of the Association be extended 
to Messrs. C. D. and M. $. Weimer for the courtesy in 
inviting the C. A. D. to visit Seven Falls free of cost; 
also to the management of Stratton Park where the Picnic 
luncheon was served; further be it 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be printed 
and sent to all the above mentioned persons, to the 
Colorado Index, the Deaf-Mutes' Journal, the Frat, 
and the SitenT Worker, and that a copy be spread on 
the Minutes of the Association. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, It has pleased the Heavenly Father to 


remove from among us the soul of our brother in Christ, 
the Reverend Clarence W. Charles; and 


Wuereas, We feel deeply the loss from our number 
of a sincere and faithful steward of the mysteries of God, 
who labored with solicitude and zeal to bring the blessings 
and ministrations of the Church to all the deaf and silent 
people committed to his care; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the individuals who comprise 
the Conference of the Deaf Clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, employ this means 
to express our sorrow and sense of loss in the death of our 
friend, treasurer, and fellow-laborer in the Lord’s vine- 
yard, humbly believing that Almighty God in His inscrut- 
able providence will have ordered all things for the 
highest ultimate good of His trusting children; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be in- 
scribed upon the minutes of the Conference; that a copy 
be sent to the members of his family; and that it be 
published in appropriate publications. 

(Signed) CoNFERENCE OF THE Dear CLERGY. 
Pe Rev. Herpert C. Merritt, Vice-President 
Rev. Warren M. Sma tz, Secretary 
Rev. Ouiver J. Wuitprn, President 


ODDS AND ENDS 
ES By “The Hermit of Olyphant” 


MONG the mass of notes and scraps 
from which the Hermit culls his Apho- 
risms, are many that don’t belong to 
that caption; and with the thought that 
they may interest some readers of the 
“Silent Worker” he jots them down here as Odds 
and Ends. Some are personal experiences or recol- 
lections; others taken from various sources—credit 
being given when possible. Some point a moral; 
others adorn a tale; some tickle a sense of humor, or 
what have you? 


Wrat is Thrift? Some years ago, while saunter- 
ing <-ound town while wife and daughters were 
shopy ing, I met a young man who proposed that I 
accompany him on a few days jaunt to a neighbor- 
ing metropolis. I had to tell him that I could not 
afford it then—had no time for mere pleasure trips, 
anyway. He answered, “Oh, that’s all night. [ll 
foot the bill,” pulling out a roll of bills—some $60, 
remaining from his last two weeks’ pay and re- 
marking that he didn’t know what to do with it. 
My suggestion that any bank in town would gladly 
take care of it for him, was not very well received—- 
“there’s always plenty more where this came from. 
A couple of years later a subscription paper was 
handed me to help him in sickness, and distress for 
lack for money. What is thrift? 


What’s the Answer? The other day a little book 
was sold at a sale in the Anderson Gallaries, New 
York. It was written by a puritan two hundred 
and fifty years ago. He inveighed against the im- 
morality of women wearing long hair! The same 
kind of “reformer” today consigns them to P niplar 
tion for wearing it short. “The holier-than-Thous” 
have taken the moral out of morality by their sense- 


less denunciation of anything and everything that 
does not confirm to their own peculiar ideas 0; 
rigtheousness. 


Quick Action. A lady who lost her husband, 
erected a handsome memorial in the cemetery, on 
which in raised letters on the granite tablet ap- 
proved the following inscription : “The light of my 
life has gone out.” 


Sometime afterward she married again. A friend 
called her attention to the inscription. She had the 
following words added: “Struck another match.” 


Rural Readers, Attention. The following from 
“The Farm Journal” will doubtless interest those 
of our readers living in rural districts: 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF TRAMPS 
By R. H. RAHILLY 


The secret code of signals, employed by most of the 
tramps throughout the country, is intended to indicate to 
other members of the hobo profession the nature of the 
treatment to be expected from the resident of the house on 
which the sign is made. 

These hieroglyhics are easily translated into other 
languages; it is not surprising to find that with only slight 
modifications, this sign language is understood all over 
Western and Southern Europe and America. 

If a tramp should call at a house where he receives 
neither food nor money, he will probably leave a mark on 
a fence or tree nearby, to tell vagrants who follow that they 
can expect a frigid reception. 

“A” shows the kind of sign he will make. 

It may be translated “Nothing doing.” 

“B” conveys the information that a fierce dog is kept in 
the garden. 

: “Cc” strikes a more cheerful note: “They'll give you car- 
are. 

A cross (D) is an indication that if the caller talks reli- 
gion, help will be forthcoming. 

“E” tells him that he may sleep in comfort in the hayloft. 

“G” is a danger signal (“F” is a variation of “G”), used 
where a cirme has been committed, or to inform the hobo 
that the residents are apt to turn him over to a policeman 
or sheriff. 

“H” means he may sleep here. 

“T” informs him that there are two women im the house, 
hence a hard-luck story may yield satisfactory results. 

“J” is an intimation to get away quickly, that tramps are 
eyed askance. 

“K” is a sign that a receiver of stolen goods lives in this 
house. 

- “L” might be read “O. K.,” for it means food will be 
given here. 

“M” is an intimation to expect nothing, that the man of 
the house is a brutal person. 

“N” is a decoration found only on the house of a police- 
man. 

Where a woman resides alone, the sign “O” tells the 
story to the wayfarer. 

The wavy line “P” means that the occupants of this abode 
are poor people. 

Rough circles, as “Q” convey the glad tidings that he 
may expect to receive money at this house. 

Such are the signs mostly used; and the householder 
might consider the advisability of selecting the sign which 
he thinks will tend best to discourage hobo visitors. By 
chalking same upon a fence, tree or post near his home, 
he can feel reasonably sure that the tramp who sees it will 
understand its significance, and refrain from stopping. 


NOW SHE’S CANNED 


“Mamma, are peaches good canned,” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Would the new maid be good canned ?” 

“Of course not. Why ask such foolish questions?” 
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The Sense of Equilibrium in 
Deaf-Mutes 


==) NUMBER of years ago a narrow board 
| walk raised about a foot from the ground 
Hl led from the gate of Gallaudet College 
down 7th Street to the car line. The col- 
LIYE lege boys were accustomed to go down this 
walk to the city after school and return about dusk. An 
old gentleman who lived on 7th Street noticed the boys 
went down town walking perfectly straight at 4 o'clock, 
but came back two hours later with a very uncertain 
locomotion. He went to Dr. Gallaudet and told him 
that the college boys came back from town so drunk 
that they had to hold each other on the sidewalk, and 
then they often fell off in a heap. Dr. Gallaudet thank- 
ed him for his trouble and told him that as long as the 
deaf boys staggered after dark they were all right, but 
asked him if he ever saw any of them walking steadily 
after dark to report it at once and he would investigate. 

This was owing to the well-known fact that dcaf- 
mutes under the influence of liquor seldom show the ef- 
fects of it in their walk. The theory has been offered 
that alcoholic stimulants give a relief from the muscular 
strain to which most deaf-mutes are constantly subjected 
and produces perfect balance. 

The testimony of Mr. Balis, of the Ontario School, in 
regard to the preservation of balance is interesting. He 
says: 

““T have often fallen towards the floor when standing 
at rest in the dark, unconscious of motion until almost 
prostrate. Locomotion in the twilight demands for me 
the whole available right of way, unless I have a fixed 
point to guide me. At night I must have a light for the 
guiding point or be able to touch something. In passing 
persons and things on my left, it is often impossible to 
avoid collision, though to pass on my right there is no 
difficulty. The well known superiority of the cultivated 
right side over the left, which impels people to walk in 
circles in a wood or on a plain, does not explain this pe- 
culiarity to me satisfactory for I wish and will try to 
avoid collisions, but they occur in spite of all I can do, 
in broad daylight. 

“T cannot walk straight with one eye closed or swim 
without going under on the blind side. I go under on 
either side when I attempt to swim in the dark.” 

Mr. Balis lost hearing from meningitis after learning 
to talk and the inflammation of the internal ear un- 
doubtedly did more damage to his left ear than his right 
ear. 

One would suppose that bicycle riding would be a 
dificult accomplishment for the deaf, but as far as | 
have observed they acquire the ability to ride as readily 
as hearing persons. One of the students of Ga!laudet 
‘College has won more than local fame as a professional 
racer. Another student was a good rider before he be- 
came deaf from scarlet fever, which occurred in his 17th 
year. After his illness he had to learn to ride over again, 
but though he learned to ride well in the day time he 
never could ride at night. 

The deaf seldom experience vertigo when on high 
places nor does a blow on the head make them dizzy, and 
they are seldom seasick. 

Probably the largest number of deaf-mutes that ever 
took a sea trip together, went from San Francisco to 
Seattle in 1886 after the California convention. About 
thirty deaf-mutes made this three days’ voyage, and 
-according to the testimony of several hearing survivors 


of the voyage the deaf passengers “owned the boat” 
from the time they struck the sea swell until they landed. 
Only two of them, Miss Paten and Mr. George, both of 
the Illinois School, experienced any inconvenience. 

It has also been observed that the deaf are greatly be- 
wildered when under water. This accounts for the 
drowning of good swimmers among the deaf. 

There is a story handed down at Gallaudet College 
about a deaf boy who was very fond of diving. The 
college swimming pool is about ten feet in the deepest 
part. The afternoon sun shines through a west window 
iuito the water making square patch of light or: the bot- 
vom of the pool. This boy made a long dive and opened 
his eyes as soon as he was under the water. When he 
had been under long enough he tried to rise to the sur- 
face, but couldn’t tell in what direction to go. He saw 
this patch of light on the floor and thinking it was the 
surface pawed around the bottom trying in vain to get 
through to the air. Finally he ceased struggling and 
the lightness of his body carried him to the surface, where 
some of his companions seeing he was nearly drowned, 
rescued him. 

Another deaf boy nearly drowned in two feet of water 
because when he got his head under the surface he could 
not tell whether he was standing or lying down. In 
determining the percent of deaf-mutes who have an im- 
paired sense of equilibrium no two investigators have 
reached the same conclusion. Pollack found it 29 per 
cent; James 36 per cent and Kreidl 50 per cent. The 
latter figures are probably more nearly correct, but the 
per cent is bound to vary with each lot of deaf-mutes 
examined. A very simple experiment to test the sense 
of balance is to see if a deaf boy can stand still on one 
leg. Another is to see if he can maintain his balance 
on an inclined board with his eyes shut. Out of fifty 
boys examined as above in the Georgia School, 38 could 
not maintain their balance at all or did so with difficulty, 
while twelve were apparently normal. 

In looking for the cause of prevalence of this peculi- 
arity in the deaf, we find that a staggering walk may 
arise from: 


1. A derangement of the spinal nerve. 
2. A derangement of the co-ordinating center in the 
cerebellum. 


3. Damage to the semi-circular canals in the internal 
ear. 


This last is the diagnosis in nearly all cases of deaf- 
mutism. 

A description of the semi-circular canals, which give 
us our sense of equilibrium may be found in any modern 
book on anatomy. The following, condensed from 
several authorities is as brief as any: 

The canals lie in three planes corresponding to the 
bottom and two adjacent sides of a cube. No matter 
what position a person assumes, he will always be in one 
fo these planes. If he falls he passes from the vertical 
to the horizonal plane. If he lavs down and rolls over 
he passes through all three of these planes. The canals 
are hollow and partially filled with fluid. Floating in 
the fluid are minute particles or pebbles of lime. Ex- 
tending from the mucous lining of the canals and sway- 
ing freely in the fluid are the countless filaments of the 
auditory nerve. Any disturbance of the balance causes 
the pebbles to strike against the floating filaments and 
the nerves convey the impression to the brain. Constant 
disturbance of the balance sets this fluid, which is con- 
trolled by gravity, racing around in these planes and 
causes dizziness, seasickness, etc. 

Such a delicate piece of mechanism as the semicircular 
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canals is likely to be greatly damaged by any inflammation 
severe enough to cause deafness. 

Meningitis and scarlet fever, which produce the great- 
est inflammation of the brain, are the most destructive 
to the internal ear. It is extremely rare that a person 
deaf from either of these two causes does not show some 
peculiarity of gait when walking in the dark, owing to 
the destruction of the semicircular canals. 

When deafness has been caused by some injury to or 
inflammation in the middle or outer ear, or in the Eu- 
stachian tube, the person will seldom show any derange- 
ment of balance, because the semi-circular canals re- 
main intact. Congenital mutes are less likely to show 
a peculiarity of gait than those adventitiously deaf. 
There are two reasons for this. Prenatal inflammations 
are usually less severe than postnatal diseases, and do less 
damage to the membranous structures. If the child is 
born without the special sense of balance, he learns to 
depend on the muscular sense, which in a large measure, 
after long practice, takes the place of the semi-circular 
canals.—L. E. Milligan. 


Ener 


Historical Sketch of Manual 
Alphabet 


Language in its orthographic form, as we are at- 
«ustomed to use in writing and print, is addressed to 
sight. Any one can learn to read this form of language 
“written in the air by means of the manual alphabet, as 
weadily as he can read writing. The manual alphabet has 
mothing to do with “signs” or “the sign language”; it 
ds a manner of writing English, and as a means of inter- 
course with the deaf, it is preferable to writing on paper, 
‘being more rapid and convenient. 

The origin of the ancient art of dactylology is not 
known, but evidences of its existence have been traced 
to the Assyrian antiquities down to the fifteenth century 
upon monuments of arts. The Venerable Bede. ‘the 
wise Saxon,” described finger-spelling more than a thou- 
sand years ago, and three manual alphabets are figured 
in an edition of his work printed in 1532. These are 
based upon the finger signs for numbers which were 
used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

The first finger alphabet adopte® in teaching spoken 
and written language to the deaf was the Spanish one 
hand alphabet, which contains certain forms found in 
the Florentine plates of 1579. 

The happy thought of this adaption is attributed 
to the pious and learned monk, Pedro Ponce de Leon. 
(1520-1584). This alphabet. beautifully engraved ap- 
pears in the famous work of Juan Pablo Bonet, secre- 
tary of the Constable of Castle, which was published a 
century after the birth of Price or in 1650. This work, 
borrowed largely from Ponce, no doubt, is the oldest 
practical treatise extant upon the art of teaching the 
deaf born to speak and use the common language of life. 

Taken up as a pastime, often, i+ has proved useful 
in business and in the home. It is of special value in 
the sick room, and it has been used by many, after the 
voice was gone, to convey messages of importance and 
last words of love, trust, and peace. 

It was a favorite idea of Dr. T. H. Gallaudet that 
finger spelling might be advantageously used in -teach- 
ing hearing children to spell well, a theory that. has 
been fully confirmed by experience. This alphabet can 
be learned. in an haur. It has been learned by close 
application in ten minutes. 


Certain letters as c, d, i, j, k, m, n, 0, p, q, Vv, w, 
resen.vic written or printed torm. J is simply traced 
in the air with the little finger, and “z”’ in like manner 
with the index finger. H, u, and n, differ only in the 
position of the hand, and “t” is formed as in “taking” off 
a baby’s nose. 

‘hese ten words contain all the letters: ‘‘adz, fan, 
cow, map, box, jar, sky, hat, quill, glove.’’ Practise on 
each of these for five minutes. It will do no harm to 
have a verse of Scripture or some favorite quotation 
“at your fingers’ end’ every morning of your life. 

The Spanish alphabet, somewhat modified, was in- 
troduced into France by the brilliant Pereire and his 
gifted deaf pupil, Saboureaux de Foutenay, where it 
speedily supplanted the clumsy alphabets employed in 
teaching the deaf by the Abbe De I|’Epee and Abbe 
Deschamps. The same alphabet with a few slight 
changes, was adopted by Dr. T. H. Gallaudet in the 
school for deaf children opened at Hartford in 1817, 
and it is now known in almost every hamlet in the land. 
Finger-spelling is to the deaf a borrowed art. It was 
originated neither by them nor by their teachers, yet 
its value to the deaf can hardly be overestimated. To 
the deaf-born the mastery of common language is an 
extremely difficult task. Intelligible speech in certain 
cases is well now impossible. Writings now wearisome, 
lifeless, and often impracticable. Finger-spelling, which 
may have the rapidity of deliberate speech, and three 
times that of writing, permits dramatic action, emphasis, 
accuracy and easy repetition, thus keeping the sense alert 
and vividly impressing the forms of words and sentences 
upon the mind. It compels practise in our language 
and encourages and stimulates the child in his efforts to 
master it. “Pupils who consent to spell out their 
thoughts soon leave behind them those who will be per- 
suaded to do nothing but gesticulate.’—American An- 
nals, 1853. 


Charles W. Horton, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa., now a 
merchant tailor at the Perkins—Timberlake Dept. Store 
in Withila Falls, Texas 
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The Jersey City Division, No. 91, N. 
F. S. D., held its annual Pienic at Flora) 
Park, North Bergen, N. J., Saturiay 
afernoon and evening, July 17th. 


Miss Olive A. Whildin, a daughter of | 


Rey. and Mrs. Whildin, has been appoint- 
ed an instructor in the coming Summer’s 
Session at John Hopkins University. She 
wi!l conduct classcs for teachers and oth- 
ers in the theory and practice of teaching 
deaf and hard of hearing children.—WM?. 
Airy World. y 


DEAF NO LONGER HELPLESS 


There were many school graduaticn 
exercises this season but one of the most 
novel was that of Gallaud t college ct 
Washington. 
—thrcee of them wi.h bobbed hair—and 
14 young men received M.A., A.B. and 
B.S. degre:s. Not one of them can hear. 


Three orations, delivered orally, were | 


translated into the sign languages. 

“People look upon the deaf with sympa- 
thy,” said Nathan Zimble. “They never 
think there is happiness among us. There 
was a time whrn to be deaf meant being 
a charge and a nuisance. But all that has 


Here five attractive girls | 


changed. Now we a:e able to take care | 


of ours: Ives. 
than being deaf. 
crippled there would be ground for sym- 
pathy. Will’am Griffin, deaf since he was 
seven, denounced imp»sters who pass 
themselves of as deaf. The real deaf 
are not beggars.” —Pathfinder Magazine. 


THE ART INFORMATIVE 


A deaf man whose name The Silent 
Observer withholds says: 

I am glad that you have two linotypes 
now. A linotype is literally worth its 
weight in go'd—to me, at least. Last 
month I made $384.70 at the keyboard. I 
have done better than this. 

I have worked eleven years on linotyp-s 
and think I have averaged $2800 a year. 
It brings me money. But that is not all. 
I have learned a lot 4f things that I would 
otherwise nevcr have known without go- 
ing to a college or university. I have 
acquired this knowledge because | have 
to read everything I sct. I have learncd 
about a thousand different things, but I 
think I have learned more about business 
methods, systems and practices than any- 
thing else. I have set a'] kinds of forms 


blanks, booklets, house organs and trade | 


period’cals f-r all kinds of business, trades 
and professions. 


Ca ee a 
SE TPT EP 


A 
SPLENDID SOUVENIR 


OF THE MEETING OF THE 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $1.50. 


Address: 
PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
150 Broadway, N. Y, 
"Skew hia ara cmemaier Tasman ECAR TEGMR S 


There are worse things | 
If we were blind or | 


} 
| 


j 


OFFICIAL 
ROUTE 


TO THE 


NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


N 


DENVER 


JULY 
1927 


Watch the 
columns of 

The 

Silent Worker 
for details about 


Special Train 


P. S. EUSTIS 


Passenger Traffic 
nager 


Burlington 
Route 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 


Published every two months 


EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLAND 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken. 
and Honestly Impartial 


Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription, 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


26, Victoria Park Road E., 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


Canton 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


The constant increase in pop- 
ula.icn, the growth cf great cit- 
ies, the expansion of industry 
and the advance of the stand- 
ards of human comforts, all these 
have meant an expansion in pub- 
lic utility service which offers an 
e.er widening field for s-cure 
and profitable investment. 


The investor, whether an in- 
dividual, trustee or society, w!o 
seeks permanence im value and a 
sure, attractive income, will find 
carefully sebected public  util- 
ity bonds ideal for his purpose. 


Connecticut Power & Light Co. 


414% due 1956.......... 9614 
Associat:d Electric Co. 

549% due 1946.......... 953 
Northern Ohio Power & Light 
Co. 5%4% due 1951,...92% 
Penn-Ohio Power & Light Co. 
O96 ue 19392 a ce ee 100 
Toko Electric Power & Co. 
(Japan) 

605. Ate A929 220s 9815 


Ask for descriptive circulars 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 


INVESTMENT Bonps 
18 West 107th St., 
New York City. 
CORRESPONDENT OF 

Ler, Hiecinson & Co. 


$150.00 


for an Engagement Ring 


$25.00 
for a Wedding Ring 


$1.00 


for plated safety-pins for 
the baby 


This is the way in which 
many young folks start in 
life. It is contrary to the 
rules of economy. 


May I show you how you 
can protect the family and 
yourself in old age? Take 
advantage now by securing 
one of the best policy con- 
tracts at no extra cost for 
deaf-mutism. No charge 
for physical examination. 


Write or see me for rates, 
etc. 


MARCUS L. KENNER 


Eastern Special Agent 
New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


200 West 1llrH Srreet, 
New York. 


q 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 


same tools are used by the 


large manufacturers. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave., 


Oakley, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No 400 Manual Training Lathe 


Lest You 
Forget 


The SILENT WORKER has been serving 


Buff an? Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates ae aids a eines Sere igor =e = 
ways improved and will continue to im- 

of prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 

i I d C ll SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
allaudet 0 ege there is nothing like it in the world and its 
Téssonly college fav the Deak equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 


in the world 


THE DEAF MUST 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- AND THEIR DOLLARS 


letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 


When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 


Every deaf person should be a reader of still a alma it ae eka Once a sub- 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
Gallaudet College your dues, $2.50. Send to 
Washington, D. C. THE SILENT WORKER 


Trenton, N. J. 


The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.).$ 50 $2.00 


= : : Silent 
The Silent Worker Subscription Offer Warker Beth’ tants 

$2.00 $ .50 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama)...................... .50 2.00 2.00 .50 
The American Annals of the Deaf CW aslinpton: 99.009 s fcg oe asses teas 2.00 2.00 3.50 .50 
Milne MPT anes Tier 3k ie ais a kb bse Sg og Gere eedg bk hota cake ks aA 2.00 2.00 3.60 -40 
The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York SG ee eR 1.00 2.00 2.50 .50 
The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) ...........-...02--. 50 2.00 2.00 50 
The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) ...............2222222222. .50 2.00 2.00 -50 
The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) ..............0--00eeee. a i) 200° 2.25 .50 
The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) ............-ccecceecccccee. 1.00 - 2.00 . 2.25 .75 
The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, on,” rn Re a RED eT oe .50 2.00 2.00 .50 
The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) ..........0. 00 ccccccccucccceee 30-2300) «2280 50 
The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana)... <0. 66.6 6< cou oe boucucuccndue 50 2.00 2.00 .50 
me auemietet { Rane. New ‘Yatk ) 1650055 es lic hence oho bcc cn hens .50 2.00 2.00 50 
The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) ........00c0ccccceeccuceee ae 2B 225 .50 
The Silent Worker Supplement (to New pine oe 2 en ae ee i ee Ce Ba 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 
oe Visioia Guide (Sraunton, Vn.) o.oo. os ce os oka de atckewe cds: 1.00 2.00 2.25 Be 
] The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. O. S. D. .......... 3.00 2.00 4.50 50 
The Washingtonian (Vancouver, WU RAMMM IMIR) O82 ars 5.5 Sa ee Oh eae 50 2.00 2.00 50 
The West Virginia Tabet (Romney, West Va.) ..........0cceccuecceee 1.00 2.00 23 a 
Pee Die Tier Eaayeramaene so spa ew ky bcc conten Bh ake 1.50 2.00 2.50 1.00 
eee ee IME Soe SECA): A ER ie te te ERS 1.80 2.00 2.80 1.00 
Ree ea ttre WR i ot hc elec ay ana ok eee nek Oe ie nee 1.15 2.00 3.00 215 
Re Mcwdhbersiin in the NOAL Di ea By Boy ee 10.00 2.00 11.50 50 
Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf ..........ecceeccuccucee 1.00 2.00 2.50 .59 
Membership in National Association of the Deaf ...........e-eeceee0ee 1.00 2.00 2.50 .50 
Winston Simplified. Dictionary oo 62.00... ces oda oda ndew nn dc cna ghee 1.20 200. 270 .50 

(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) _ 
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An “If” For Teachers 


(Apologies to R. Kipling) 


lf you can take your dreams into the classroom, 
And always make them part of each day’s work— 
If you can face the countless petty problems, 
Nor turn from them nor ever try to shirk— 
If you can live so that the child you work with, 
Deep in his heart knows you to be a man— 
If you can take, “I can’t” from out his language 
And yet on Firmness never shut the door— 
If you can teach a child the love of Nature, 
So that he helps himself to all her store— 
If you can teach him Life is what we make it, 
That he himself can be his only bar— 
If you can tell him something of the heavens, 
Or something of the wonders of a star— 
If you, with simple bits of truth and honor 
His better self occasionally reach— 
And yet not overdo nor have dub you 
As one who is inclined to ever preach— 
If you impart te-him a bit of liking 
For all wondrous things we find in print— 
Yet have him understand that to be happy, 
Play, exercise, fresh air he must not stint— 
If you can give of all the best that’s in you, 
And in the giving always happy be— 
If you can find the good that’s hidden somewhere 
Deep in the heart of every child you see— 
If you can do these things and all the others 
That teachers everywhere do every day— 
You're in the work that you were surely meant for; 


Take hold of it! Know it’s your place and stay! 
—Selected 


